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Thousands flock to 22nd 


Art Fair on Square 


By Renee | ram 
Of The State Journal | 

; | | | 

It looked like the Latin Quarter in 
Paris or the Soho District in New York 


‘City, where many artists, musicicians 


and spectators mingle. But this scene, 
on Madison's Capitol Concourse Satur- 


‘day, was 22nd annual Art Fair on 
the Square. Bit 
. Thousands of people flocked to the 


‘square to catch a glimpse of the work 
of’ the “wandering menage of arti- 
sans" from |around the country, in- 
cluding ceramicists, jewelers, print- 
‘makers, woodworkers, sculptors, 
photographers, leather artists, pain- 
ters, glass artists, even apple carvers. 


At least 180,000 people are expected 
to visit the fair this weekend, despite 
Madison's forecasted pp aeenee vem 
peratures. 

Buyers came earl said Art Fair 
chairman Michael Rehburg. “We 


were already setting up. By 8 a.m. the 
place was packed.”’ 

* The fair opened officially at 10:30 
a.m. with a ribbon.cutting ceremony 
at State and Carroll streets. 

As the day wore on, the crowd 
thickened and lookers became buyers. 

“I come every year,"’ said one 
woman debating over which picture to 
buy, ‘but the crowds and the heat get 
worse each time.” 

Although business was good, some 
lookers complained of expensive 
prices. “I’m just here to get ideas,” 
said one browser. 

But the artists seemed happy with 
the turnout. Bob and Mae Heinan, cer- 
amicists from Larkspur, Colo., called 
it ‘‘one of the best shows in the coun- 
try.” 

Photographer Bill Turner, Atlanta, 
Ga., said business was very good. 
“This is my first Madison Art Fair, 
and I’m enjoy it more than I would 
doing any other job,” he said. 


Business was so good for some art- 


ists that they were busy Saturday 
night readying more merchandise for 
today. 

Everything from custom-made fur- 
niture and muslin monks to hand- 
made quilts and leather backpacks 
was offered in the exhibits. 

This summer's 425 participants, se- 
lected from more than 700 applicants, 
were chosen by a three-member jury 
who reviewed five slides representa- 
live of the artists’ work. Jury mem- 
bers rated each entry. The top ratings, 
which included 45 Madison artists and 
an additional 145-Wisconsin artists, ap- ~ 
pear in the fair. 

Judging the artwork were print and 
papermaker William Weege and ce- 
ramicist Don Reitz, art department 
faculty members at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, and Nancy Cal- 
licott, curator of the Edna Carlsten 
Gallery at UW-Stevens Point. 

The jury system was used for the 
first time in response to complaints by 


_ ists.” 


system was inadequate, and com- 
plaints by the public that the quality of 
: artwork was inferior and too commer- 
‘cial. 
{ At least 30 artists, however, were 


, disappointed in the jury system, and 
. they set up an “alternative art show” 
‘at the end of Monona Avenue near the 


City-County Building. 

“In one word, it (the jury system) 
Stinks,” said artist Dennis Hastings, 
Madison. “I realize that not everbody 
can get in there, but a lot of good 
Wisconsin artists were rejected this 
year. They should start putting on art 
shows for the people and not the art- 


Hastings, who has participated in 


" many art'shows in the past, including 
| Madison's, said people are tired of 


seeing the same thing year after year, 
and that the judges should look for 
uniqueness. 

“I can't believe the politics sur- 
rounding the art show,” said another 


But Rehburg said the jury system 
worked very well. “It's done just what 
we wanted it to. There is good repre- 
sentation and lots of categories. It's a 
good quality fair and the artists feel its 
attracting a respectful crowd.” 

But Rehburg said choosing the art- 
ists was difficult. “It doesn’t mean 
that (artist). number 426 was terrible 
and that (number) 425 was perfect, 
but there’s a limited amount to how 
many we could handle,”’ he said. 

Proceeds from the fair, which sup- 
port the Madison Art Center, usually 
cover about 25 percent of the center’s 
annual budget for exhibitions and edu- 
cational programs. But this year, Reh- 
burg said, a lot of the proceeds will go 
toward moving the Art Center from its 
present 720 Gorham St. address to the 
Civic Center. 

Proceeds, projected by the Madi- 
son Art Center to be more than 
$660,000, come from a $125 artist reg- 
istration fee and the sale of conces- 
Sions. ‘We won't know the total until 


Pe en Tos 


artists that the previously-used lottery 


we count how manv brats we sold,” 
Rehburg said. 

A survey by the Madison Art Cen- 
ler indicates that an artist's average , 
income for one day at the fair is over . 
$1,000. The average cost of artwork 
purchased is about $45, but ceramic 
candle holders sold for $3 while some 
wooden sculptures were priced at 
$3,000 

Most area merchants also benefit- ° 
ted from the art lovers. John Fantle, 
owner of the Design Boutique, 11 W. 
Main SL., said business has been excel- 
lent. A Penny's clerk said business 
was better than usual because of the 
fair. ‘‘We’ve sold a lot of shorts 
today,” he said. 


But a clerk at the S.S. feel 
store, 27 E. Main St., said business 
“isn’t so hot. We made 900 hot dogs, 
and we've only sold 30.”’ 
The Art Fair, which continues 
_today from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., is the 
start of Downtown Wisconsin Week. 
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Artwork in.pressive 


By Welch D. Everman 
Written for The State Journal 


Svery now and then, art ought to 


leave the museums and the galleries 


and come out into the city where most 
of us spend most of our time. When 
that happens in Madison, as it does 
every year in July, it is called the Art 
Fair on the Square, and it is reason to 
celebrate with music, dancers, jug- 
plers, food, beer, balloons and, of 
course, art. 

The 22nd Annual Art Fair is going 
on this weekend on the Capitol Square, 
and it is proof that, when art takes to 
the streets, so does everyone else. The 
Saturday crowd was awesome, and it 
is likely that, by this evening, more 
than 180,000 people will have seen the 
work of the 425 artists who were 
chosen to take part in the event. 

For the first time since 1974, the Art 
Fair is a juried competition, and, as a 
result, most of the work presented is 
very good. Thomas Garver, the new 
director of the Madison Art Center 
and a newcomer to the city, was im- 
pressed by the high quality of the ex- 
hibits. 

“I'm also impressed with the spirit 
of the thing,”’ he said. ‘‘When some- 
thing like this happens in Madison, it 
seems that people really turn out and 
have a good time.” 

The artists are impressed, too. 
John Turula, a potter from Minneapo- 
lis, said: ‘‘This is a good fair with 
great atmosphere. And there's a lot of 
prestige attached to it. Artists get to 


Art Fair review 


know which art fairs are reputable 
and which are not, and the Madison 
Art Fair is one of the best.” 

This year, the Art Fair tradition is 
being carried on thanks to many hard- 
working people, including Mike Pagg® 
ie, Art Center coordinator; Michael 
Rehberg, Art Fair chairman, and the 
Madison Art Center Staff. According 
to Susan Hesslink, head of the Volun- 
teer Committee, more than 500 volun- 
teers are working the booths, making 
the rounds and generally doing their 
. Without their help, there would 

no Art Fair. 

But it is the artists who are at cen- 
ter slage for the weekend. It would be 
impossible to discuss the work of 
every artist in the show, but several 
deserve special mention. 

Patrick L. McNurney, Fort Lau- 
derdale, is a fine craftsman whose 
wall assemblages of new and weath- 
ered wood and iron on canvas are 
worth seeing, as are his abstract 
paintings with their bold, sweeping 
strokes and somber colors. 

(Gwen Herrick, Fulton, Ill., is also 
an abstractionist, but her composi- 
tions are original arrangements of 
string, paper collage and acrylics. 

Angie Lambert, Milwaukee, makes 
abstract compositions by weaving and 
mounting colored strips of fabric, 
while Terri Dallo, Key West, Fla., cre- 
ales fascinating and unique hard-edge 


abstracts in browns and deep yellows 
on shaped canvases. \ 

Realist painters are also well rep- 
resented. 

Rudy Ohring, Skokie, If, is a mas- 
ter whose super-realist paintings of 
old houses and weathered windows 
and doors are astonishing in their de- 
tail and craftsmanship. 

Niel J. Kienitz does Andrew Wyeth- 
like watercolors of old barns and farm 
tools which are beautiful in their sim- 
plicity. 

Perhaps the best photographic 
works in the show are those of Lyle 
Wessale and Jon Hagelund. Wessale’s 
use of multiple exposures and juxta- 
position is marvelous and often very 
funny, and his three-dimensional pho- 
tos which combine overlays, collage, 
and hand retouching are utterly 
unique. Hagelund makes impressive 
use of photo montage, but some of his 
best works are photographs of rural 


landscapes taken through a tattered, 


screen door that partially obscures 
parts of the scene. 

There are other excellent artists in 
the show who are harder to categor- 
ize. Ray Kelly's Calder-like mobiles 
are finely crafted, as are his simple 
but elegant metal sculptures: Linda 
Foley and Curt Sanders are artists in 
wood who create musical instruments, 
dulcimers, that are beautiful and func- 
tional. 


This year’s Art Fair on the Square * 


is a place for excellent art and great 
fun. And, best of all, there is still one 
day to go. 
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Art Fair: goers browse through a ceramics exhibit o on aber Square is 
ee —State Journal photo by A. Craig Benson 


